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The following sprightly account is by a cor- 
respondent of the New York: Christian Ob- 
server, and is taken from a late number of that 
respectable journal. The curious spectacle of 
a Budhist or Indian temple in the heart of the 
British metropolis, must have derived much of 
its interest and effect from the remarkable 
personage who figures in connection with it, 
and whose person.and appearance are so 
graphically sketched. 

THE TEMPLE OF BUDHA. 
London, March 14, 1833. 

As I was emerging from Green Park, a few 
days since, into Piccadilly, I saw an attractive 
human figure turn a corner, and pass off into 
another direction from that in which I was 
going. One does not like to be arrested, nor 
to turn aside at every new, or strange thing, 
that presents itself in London—we are so often 
made fools of by so doing. And yet there was 
something very peculiar in this personage. I 
could not tell whether it was man or woman, 
the dress had such a mixture of what might be 
supposed to belong to either sex. It was rich 
also. ‘The movements of the individual, who 
seemed to me at the momenta mysterious be- 
ing, were graceful and dignified, as he turned 
his back upon me, showing at the instant an 
interesting profile of a dark, and almost African 
countenance—and he glided away, and in ano- 
ther moment became invisible by the interven- 
tion, between himself and me, of the massy 
walls of those stately mansions of Piccadilly, 
which look out upon the park. Every in- 
dividual man, woman, child, and I might say, 
the very horses stopped, like myself, and turned 
to gaze at the stranger. Do not let me lose 
credit for saying horses—because those who 
drove and rode after them were so curious. It 
was altogether an unwonted vision, even for 
London. I have seen, as I had supposed, all 
manuer of costumes, from all parts of the 
world, in this great mart of the nations; but 
this was strange among them all. A rich 
shawl—the richest of the east—occupied the 
place of the woman’s petticoat, on the person 
of this individual, but wrapped so close, as ap- 

parently to embarrass the motion of the limbs, 
and constrain the shortest steps, but not the 
less graceful. A mantle of the richest and 

















































pensive and firmly wrought combs. 


woollen cap, fretted tastefully on the side, taper- 
ing off, and hanging a tassel behind the ear, 
which fell nearly on the shoulder. 


careless dignity, and lofty mien and entire self- 
possession, with which this strange being made 
his entrance and his exit so suddenly, and so 
much like an unearthly vision, before me. 
There was evidently too much importance in 
the personage, whether man or woman, to 
allow of vulgar approach and vulgar gaze. 
And no crowd, strange as the apparition was, 
presumed to follow its footsteps. It was pre- 
sent—it was gone. And myself and many 
more, that saw it, were left wrapt in wonder. 
I spoke of it afterwards, and enquired for ex- 
planation, but nobody could solve the mystery. 


The Sequel. 


A day or two since I went, not to worship, 
but to see the temple of the Indian god, Budha, 
now exhibiting at Exeter Hall. It is in all 
respects complete and a perfect model. Nay, 
it is not a model, but a very original, once con- 
secrated, and actually used in India, (Ceylon,) 
for all the common purposes of religious and 
divine worship. It has every part and parcel 
of a Budhist temple, and by some stealth and 
sacrilege, I know not how, has been taken 
down, brought from India, and set up in Lon- 
don for show and money-making. The public 
authorities here and in India, and also a Wes- 
leyan missionary from India, now in London, 
have certified to its genuineness and complete- 
ness, which is very satisfactory. We know, 
that in seeing this, we certainly have thus far 
an exact pattern of Indian idolatry, as much 
so, as if the very tabernacle of Moses were set 
up before our eyes, to show us the Israelites’ 
temple of the true God in the wilderness. 

I have not its exact dimensions, say twenty- 
five feet by eighteen, and eight feet high, di- 
vided into two compartments of. equal size ; 
the farther one being what might be called the 
sanctum sanctorum, where is exhibited the co- 
lossal image of the god Budha, recumbent on 
his right side, bis head resting on a pillow, his 
right hand lying under his cheek, though not 
touching it; the left stretched full length, and 
resting on the body. The image, or god, is 
eighteen feet long, and the whole form in pro- 
portion, in all its parts, equally gigantic, and 
fully exposed, except that it seems to be laid 
out in rich and costly vestments, the whole 








finest wool, with its large and manifold volumes, 
hung over and pendant down from the shoul-|ly, though somewhat fantastically painted in 
ders. A head of thick set, long, black, and|divers colours. 
well oiled hair, was done up, after the manner|every thing, are African, with black and woolly 
of women, and secured by one of the most ex- 

On the 
top of the head, as a crown, rested a rich 


I was 
struck with the apparently conscious and yet 












being a carved work from wood, and gorgeous- 


The form, and features, and 


hair on the head. The face, however, is white. 
As a whole, it is far from being a captivating 
picture. It is evenugly. The art of carving 
in the east must be in its infancy. At the 
head and foot stand two devotees, Brahmins 
of distinction, large as life, engaged in the 
worship of their god. There are three other 
carved statues in the temple, ugly enough, two 
or three having four arms each, after the man- 
ner of the east. The walls and ceilings are 
filled and crowded with paintings, to represent 
the mysteries of the religion after death, and 
the various and successive conditions of exist- 
ence, through which the good and the wicked 
pass, from age to age, and from one cycle of 
eternity to another. ‘They comprehend the 
study of a man’s life, and at the end of it, he 
would get but a little way. The representa- 
tions are all gross, those of hell extremely so, 
where the sufferers are plunged into a lake of 
fire, hewing each other with hatchets, stream- 
ing in torrents of blood, themselves of the 
ugliest and most frightful shapes, gnashing their 
teeth, and exhibiting every sign of extreme 
agony. 

On the contrary, the happy do not seem 
very happy, nor their condition very desirable. 
Such is the religion of 200,000,000 of the hu- 
man family. As we are informed in the glos- 
sary of this exhibition, Budha, the god, ceased 
to exist on earth 450 years before Christ, at 
the eightieth year of his age. This temple, as 
a whole, is a fantastic exhibition, and interest- 
ing, principally and only, as we are assured, 
that it is an accurate ‘pattern of every other 
public temple of this deity in India; and from 
the persuasion we feel, that itis brought to 
our doors, instead of being obliged to make a 
voyage to India to see it. Here it is: a very 
temple of the Budhists, and perfect in all its 
parts, having been actually consecrated. 

Along with this is exhibited, on a large table, 
a toylike scene of a great and principal reli- 
gious procession, at-the city of Kandy, island 
of Ceylon, carrying the sacred relics of Budha. 
Also, an army of masks, used for amusements 
at public fetes, &c. 

But, the interpreter of this exhibition is no 
other than the strange personage introduced 
at the beginning of this letter, in the same 
habit in every particular, except his mantle 
laid aside. And he it is, that gives chief in- 
terest to the whole ¢oncern. He is the hand. 
somest and most perfect man I ever set my 
eyes on; in colour, a dark bronze. Bishop 
tleber has said, if I mistake not, that one at- 
tribute of the greatest beauty of the human 
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countenance is a bronze colour, to be found 
no where but in India. Since I have seen this 
man, I cay sotoo. He is, perhaps, twenty-five 
years of age; his form, and profile, and features, 
are every thing that one could wish—his man- 
ners the perfection of grace and dignity—his 
mind, evidently, of the highest order, imparting 
its character to all his deportment; and while 
he is there, the temple and all its supposed 
holy things have little attraction. He is a 
Christian, and speaks English with great purity. 
I have never been more charmed in conversa- 
tion with any individual of the human family. 
They call him Pereira. 1 found, that the at- 
tention of all the company, like my own, was 
directed principally to him. I only felt sorry 
for him, as he appeared to be a man of ex- 
treme modesty and delicacy of feeling, that he 
was obliged to encounter so many enquiries 
about his personal history. 


SALT. 

Salt, called in Hebrew melahh, super- 
abounds in Palestine. From the water of the 
Dead Sea an excellent table salt is obtained. 
On the eastern shore it is found in lumps often 
more than a foot thick, in places which the 
lake had overflowed in the rainy season. The 
stones on the shore are covered with an incrust- 
ation of lime or gypsum. Branches and twigs, 
which fall into the water from the bushes, be- 
come encased in a sort of saline petrifaction ; 
and if a piece of wood is thrown in, it soon ac- 
quires a bark or rind of saline particles. From 
this fact, some have attempted to explain the 
transformation of Lot’s wife into a pillar of 
salt, as related in the twentieth chapter of Ge- 
nesis. 

At the southwestern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, there is a plain of considerable extent, 
the soil of which is entirely covered with salt, 
without the slightest trace of vegetation. ‘This 
is no doubt the valley (or plain) of salt, where 
David’s army vanquished the Edomites, (2 
Sam. viii. 13.—1 Chron. xviii. 12.—Psalm 
ix. 2.) 

By the salt-pits which Zephaniah mentions, 
(ii. 8.) we are not to understand quarries from 
which rock-salt is extracted, but such pits as 
the Arabs, even at this day, make upon the 
shore of the Dead Sea, in order that they may 
be filled when the spring thaws raise the wa- 
ters of the lake. When the water evaporates, 
it leaves in the pits a saline crust about an inch 
thick, which furnishes the salt used throughout 
the country. Pits of this sort seem to be al- 
luded to, in Ezekiel xlvii. 11: “The miry 
places thereof, and the marshes thereof shall 
not be healed, they shall be given to salt.’’ In 
Joshua xv. 62, a city of salt is mentioned, in 
the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. 

The uses of salt are sufficiently known. 
Most food would, without it, be insipid: “Can 
that which is unsavoury be eaten without salt ?” 
(Job vi. 6.) Salt being thus essential to the 
enjoyment of food, the word was used to de- 
note the subsistence which a person obtained 
in the service of another. Thus in Ezra iv. 
14, the words translated we have our main- 
tenance from the palace, are in the original, 
we salt (or are salted) with the salt of the pa- 
lace. And even now among the Persians and 
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East Indians, to eat the salt of any one, is to be 
in his employment. 

New born children were rubbed with salt, 
(Ezek. xvi. 4.) tocontract their pores. Galen 
also remarks, that salt makes the skin of chil- 
dren more hard and firm. 

As salt is a preservative from corruption 
and dissolution, it was customary at the ratifi- 
cation of solemn treaties, to present a vessel 
of it, from which either party ate a few grairs. 
Hence an indissoluble and perpetual covenant 
is called a covenant of salt, (Numbers xviii. 
19.—2 Chron. xiii. 5.) 

No plants can germinate in a soil covered 
with salt. Hence a salt land is an unfruitful, 
desert land, (Jeremiah xvii. 6.—also Psalms 
evil. 34. Job xxxix. 6.—Zeph. ii. 9, though 
the word salt is not retained in the English ver- 
sion.”” Salt was also used as a visible em- 
blem of sterility. When Abimelech took She- 
chem, (Judges ix. 45,) he ** beat down the city, 
and sowed it with salt,’ as a token that it 
should continue desolate. In like manner the 
emperor Frederick Barbarossa, when he des- 
troyed Milan in the year 1162, caused the 
ground to be ploughed and strewed with salt. 

On the other hand, as salt renders food sa- 
voury, it is employed as an emblem of good 
sense and judicious conversation. ‘ Let your 
speech be always with grace seasoned with 
salt,” says Paul, (Col. iv. 6.) “ Have salt in 
yourselves,”’ said Jesus himself, (Mark ix. 49.) 
In Mat. v. 3, he calls his disciples “ the salt 
of the earth,” i. e. of mankind, because the 
latter were to be enlightened and improved by 
their instruction.—Rosenmuellers’ Biblische 
Naturgeschichte.— Presbyterian. 


For “The Friend.” 
RELICS OF THE WORTHIES. 

From the character of several manuscripts 
of William Penn, now in my possession, it is 
evident that at one period he was arranging 
materials for a full account of his eventful and 
instructive life. ‘The failure to accomplish this 
purpose, is cause of much regret, because he 


jonly could fully explain and illustrate his own 


motives and actions. The papers under notice 
are severally thus endorsed :— 
“ Something begun towards a history of my 
ife.”” * Beginning of my history.” “ Ac- 
count of my life since convincement, relating to 
outward affairs.’ “ An Epistle General to 


a people of God called Quakers ; by their 


Jriend and brother, W. Penn, containing 1st. 


a testimony to the holy truth and way of God. 
2d. An exhortation to the people of God to walk 


in it. 3d. A vindication of himself from the 
slanders of wicked men.” 

The following is one of the memoranda in- 
cluded in the list, and is remarkable for the 
notice taken of his celebrated work, * The 
Sandy Foundation shaken.”’ Other parts of 
these interesting papers will be furnished here- 
after. They have never before been published. 

Be Vi 

“ The first time | went to court after I had 
embraced the communion | am of, was in 
1668.* The business that engaged me was the 


* At this time William Penn was in the 24th year 
of his age. 


suffering condition of my friends in several 
parts of this kingdom, the cause of it, tender- 
ness of conscience, and no evil fact. Those 
who were with me in company, were George 
Whitehead, Josiah Coale, and Thomas Loe. 
The person we went to, was the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, but our application at that time did 
not answer our expectation, though in his own 
inclinations he favoured the principle of liberty 
of conscience. 

“ The second time I went to court was the 
same summer, and upon the same errand, in 
company with G. Whitehead and J. Coale. 
We addressed ourselves to Sir Henry Bernith, 
secretary of state, with whom our business had 
no better success than before. I was much 
touched with the sense of our friends’ many 
and great hardships; and the more for that 
they were inflicted in a protestant country, and 
come from protestant hands: and could not 
but think the severities they lay under for con- 
science to God, must necessarily bring the 
very protestant religion under scandal abroad: 
being protestants in all those points, wherein 
the very church of England might claim that 
title, and whose main point was a strict and 
holy life. This made it seem reasonable and 
requisite for me to make their sufferings and 
them better known to those in authority ; cha- 
ritably supposing that if they would give them- 
selves the leisure to be truly informed of both, 
they would afford them better quarters in their 
own country, than stocks, whips, jails, dun- 
geons, premunires, fines, sequestrations, and 
banishments, for their peaceable dissent in 
matters relative to faith and worship. And 
accordingly | had framed a scheme to myself 
for that purpose. But it so fell out, that to- 
wards the close of that year, I was made in- 
capable of prosecuting the resolution I had 
taken, and the plan I had laid of this affair, by 
a close and long imprisonment in the tower of 
London for a book I writ called “ The Sandy 
Foundation shaken ;’’ occasioned by some re- 
flections made upon us and our principles by 
one Thomas Vincent, a dissenting minister, 
because some of his congregation inclined to 
be of our persuasion. 

“ That which engaged the then bishop 
London to be warm in my persecution, was t. 
credit some presbyterian ministers had with 
him, and THE MISTAKE THEY IMPROVED AGAINST 
ME, OF MY DENYING THE DIVINITY oF CuRISsT, 
AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. I was 
committed the beginning of December, and 
was not discharged till the fall of the leaf fol- 
lowing, wanting about fourteen days of nine 
months. As I saw very few, so I saw them 
but seldom, except my own father and Dr. 
Stillingfleet, the present bishop of Worcester : 
the one was my relation, the other at the 
king’s command, to endeavour my change of 
judgment, but as I told him, and he told the 
king, that the tower was the worst argument 
im the world to convince me, for who ever was 
in the wrong those that used force for religion 
could never be in the right; so neither the 
doctor’s arguments, nor his moving and inte- 
resting motives of the king’s favour, and pre- 
ferment, at all prevailed. And I am glad I 
have this opportunity to own so publicly the 
great pains he took, and humanity he showed, 
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and that to his moderation, learning, and kind-| their successors in office, and as such held the| viduals by whom wages were earned. The 
ness, I will ever hold myself obliged. slaves in question atthe time of the demand. | public taxes were also defrayed from this 
This fall began to be troublesome to the The plaintiff then, by permission of the| source, the whole of the negroes having been 
dissenters in general, and the people called| Court, gave in evidence a pamphlet, and proved | regularly given in by the trustees as taxable 
Quakers in particular ; the hands lifted up at the same to be the discipline of the Society of| property, and the taxes paid by them. 
others oftentimes falling heavy upon them who| Friends, revised and approved by the yearly| ‘he plaintiff also gave in evidence, that all 
had not the interest or latitude to use the arts| meeting held at Newgarden in Guilford county, | the negroes mentioned in the declaration, ex- 
others did to avoid suffering. in said state, in November, 1822, which said|cept Hagar, were the descendants of Hagar, 
Within six weeks after my enlargement ]| printed pamphlet underthe head “ Negroes and |and that she was in possession of Jacob White 
was sent by my father to settle his estate in| Slaves” contained the following words to wit, | at the time of his father, Joshua White’s death. 
Ireland, where I found those of that kingdom “Asa religious Society we have found itto| The plaintiff gave in evidence, the will of 
under too general persecution, and those of be our indispensable duty to declare to the Joshua White, deceased, which contained a 
the city of Cork almost all in prison, and the world our belief of the repugnancy of slavery devise to said Jacob White of a tract of land, 
jail by that means become a meeting-house,| to the Christian religion. It therefore remains|and after describing the land &c., proceeded 
and a work-house, for they would not be idle| to be our continued concern to probibit our|in the same clause to give “also every other 
any where. I was sorry to see so much sharp- members from holding in bondage our fellow article that I have already possessed him with, 
ness from English to English, as well from men.” Under the same head or title it further| to him my said son and his heirs for ever.” 
protestants to protestants, where their interest contained, among other things, the following} The defendant claimed the negroes in ques- 
was civilly and nationally the same, and their words—* If any of our members are concerned | tion as one of the trustees of the yearly meet- 
profession of religion fundamentally so too. in selling or purchasing, or shall give away or|ing of the Society of Friends in North Caro- 
Having informed myself of their case, and the transfer, any negro or slave, or accept of any lina, and alleged in defence to the plaintiff’s 
grounds of this severity as near as they could | Such gift or assignment so as to prolong his or action, 
inform one (which, without doubt, was as at her slavery, or prevent such from the benefit} Ist. That Joshua White the elder was the 
least as much from envy about trade, as zeal) Of their labour; they ought, speedily, to be} owner of Hagar, and that she was born his 
for religion), I adjourned all private affairs to treated with, in the spirit of love and wisdom, | property, and that he emancipated her, or at- 
my return from Dublin, whither-in a few days| in order to convince them of the iniquity of|tempted so to do, by deed bearing date 9th 
I went post; and after conferring with my their conduct, &c.”’ ; day of December, 1776, attested by Thomas 
friends of that city, and digesting the whole| The plaintiff also gave in evidence another| Newby and George Walton, and proved by 
into a general state of our case, I went with pamphlet which he proved to be the testimony | John Lamb the death of both subscribing wit- 
two or three of them to the castle, &c.” ’ of the Society of Friends on the continent of| nesses, and the hand-writing of Newby, and fur- 
America, formed at Philadelphia, adopted by | ther alleged that by act of assembly of 1741 the 
the yearly meeting in North Carolina, of said|said deed of emancipation divested the said Jo- 
; Communicated for “ The Friend.” | Society, in November 1829, which pamphlet, | shua White of his title to said Hagar, and con- 
Joshua White, Administrator, vs. David | under the head or title of slavery, contained | sequently he had no power, even if he had beenso 
White. among other things the following words, to| disposed by will or otherwise to transfer the ti- 
wit, ‘* Although as a religious Society, we have |tle of said Hagar to his son Jacob ; and the de- 
cleared our hands of holding our fellow men|fendant further gave in evidence that the said 
This was an action of detinue brought by the|in bondage, yet as Christians and members of| Jacob did not claim title to the said Hagar, and . 
plaintiff to recover the following negro slaves|}a community in which slavery exists to an|that the said Jacob while Hagar lived on his 
mentioned in the plaintiffs declaration, to wit,|enormous extent, we cannot divest ourselves| land thirty-five years ago, had a difference with 
Hagar, Charlotte, Barbara, Eliza, Clarisa, Mi-| of a tender feeling towards the subjects of this| her, and refused to let her remain there any 
lea, Jacob, Mark, Jane, Josephus, Jack Eljiott,| system of oppression and affecting degrada-|longer, and she removed to the lands of Ben- 
Judith Willis, Elva and Miriam. tion, &c.” jamin White, and afterwards to Pasquotank 
The plaintiff proved that he demanded the| The plaintiff then introduced Thomas Wil-|county. The witness at that time heard said 
said negroes from the defendant shortly before) son, Benjamin Thoms, and Richard Wood, who} Jacob say she should not stay on his land ; he 
bringing this suit, the writ having issued the| had been brought up members of Society, but|had no right to her, and never had, that he 
third day of March 1832, and further proved| had been disowned several years ago, whojonly took her until she was eighteen years of 
that all said negroes were in the possession of| proved that according to their knowledge of| age, at the special request of his father Joshua 
the defendant at the time of the demand, ex-| the principles of the Society, they were averse} on his death-bed, that Hagar lacked one or 
cept Elva and her child Miriam, who it ap-|to slavery, and forbid their members from|two years of staying her time out ; that short- 
peared were in the possession of Elisha M‘Bride| holding slaves; that the Society, by their trus-|ly before his death which took place in 1819, 
in another county. The plaintiff thep gave in| tees, held a great number of persons of colour, | Jacob White had said he did not own a black 
evidence, a copy of a deed, dated March 6,/and according to their understanding and be-| person in the world. 
1809, and purporting to be a conveyance of|lief of the religious principles of the Society,| It was then proved by John White, that he 
said negroes from Jacob White to Mordecai/ it was not at liberty to make profit of the la-| knew Hagar from a child, and that she was 
Morris, Joshua Trublood and others, trustees} bour of said negroes, nor were they at liberty/born the property of Joshua White, and fur- 
for the Society of Friends in North Carolina. | to sell them; but that the Society, by its trus-|ther that the said Joshua and his son Jacob 
The plaintiff then offered to introduce evi-| tees, for many years past, had been in the habit|lived and died members of the Society of 
dence for the purpose of showing that the re-|of hiring the negroes out both at private and| Friends, which did not permit its members as 
ligious principles of the Society of Friends do} public hire, and receiving the wages. Some-| individuals to hold slaves, and that said Hagar 
not permit them to hold slaves for the benefit) times imposing only a small tax of four dollars} being then very young, was left in the posses 
of said Society, the admissibility of which evi-| or thereabouts on each one able to labour for| sion of Jacob White at the death of Joshua 
dence was objected to by the defendant, on| the purpose of supporting those that were too} White, his father. 
the ground that it would be permitting the re-|infirm to support themselves, and permitting} This evidence of the defendant was objected 
presentative of Jacob White, whom the plaintiff) such labouring negroes to receive the balance|to by the plaintiff, on the ground that the de- 
claimed to be, to contradict and destroy the} of their earnings for their own use and benefit. | fendant claimed under those that had taken a 
deed of the said Jacob, by parol proof; but the} That sometimes the whole of the earnings,|deed for Hagar from Jacob White, and that 
objection of the defendant was overruled by the| and sometimes this kind of a tax, was collected | the defendant was theieby estopped to deny 
court, and the evidence received, although it} by the trustees, and as these witnesses believed, | that Jacob White had title, and prevented from 
was admitted that they, the said Morris and}so far as had been expended, it was for the|showing in any other way a title inconsistent 
Trublood, were trustees duly appointed by benefit of the negroes generally, who were held| with Jacob’s in his defence to this action—the 
said Society, and that the defendant is one of|by the trustees, and not merely for the indi-| objection was overruled by: the court, and the 















































Superior court of law ; spring term, 1833—State 
North Carolina, Perquimans County. 
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evidence received upon the ground, as stated| ed to violate the law of the state in regard to| setting up title another way, the deed being 
by the court, that the deed of Jacob to the|the emancipation of slaves. This witness|a nullity, or from showing the title otherwise 
said trustees, if valid, passed the title to them,| who resided in Guilford as agent for the year-|to be out of Jacob—that the evidence was 
and if not valid it could not prevent the de-|ly meeting, proceeded to hire out more than| that Jacob White during his life stated that 
fendant from setting up a defence to the plain-| three hundred negroes in the eastern part of|he had no right to Hagar, nor ever had, and 
tiff’s action any other way. this state, belonging to the Society, and the] it was necessary that Jacob should have had 
2d. The defendant alleged that the Society / first week in January, 1826, among others) title to enable the plaintiff to recover, and there 
for which he was a trustee, could take and| hired out all the negroes in question in this| was no evidence that Jacob ever acquired such 
hold slaves in its aggregate capacity, although} suit at which time and place of hiring the| title. 
the religious principles thereof forbid the hold-| plaintiff in this action demanded of this wit-| It was further given in charge on the sta- 
ing of slaves by its individual members, and to} ness the said negroes. That this witness re-| tute of limitations, that if the defendant had 
prove this, and support the deed, introduced| fused to give them up, claiming to retain them] held the slaves, claiming them for the Society, 
John White, Nathan Mendenhall, and Jo-|on behalf of the Society, and accordingly|and set up title thereto, whether he had such 
nathan White, who proved that the Society|hired them out, and took notes for their| title or not, more than three years before the 
from its religious principles forbade slavery| wages. commencement of this suit, the plaintiff would 
among its members as individuals, but that} It was further given in evidence by the de-} be barred of recovery whether they were held 
the Society as a religious body held a great|fendant, that this defendant had the negroes| for the benefit of the Society, or for the be- 
number of people of colour as property, and|in possession as trustee for the Society for|nefit of the slaves themselves, for the act of 
had done so for many years ; that the trustees} about ten years past, and during that time| assembly of 1820 was made for plaintiffs as 
hired them out, exercised control over them,}had hired them out (except in 1828), paid| well as defendants, it was immaterial how the 
and used measures such as they deemed ne-| their taxes, received their wages, and uni-| defendant claimed, or whether he had any title 
cessary to keep them in subjection. That the|formly claimed them for the Society as|at all, if he set up claim, and had possession 
trustees received their wages—applied what| trustee. of the slaves in question for three years, it 
was requisite to the comfortable subsistence} The defendant further showed that by the} would give him title,and the plaintiff could not 
generally of those so held—paid the public] will of Joshua White the elder dated in 1782,| recover. 
taxes assessed upon them as slaves—had with| and proved in 1784, that he left an executor,}_ The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
their consent removed a large number to Li-| Samuel] Moore, who was duly qualified, which} and valued the negroes in question at four 
beria, defraying in part the expenses of their| will contained a residuary clause to his three| thousand dollars. 
removal thence out of their earnings, and had|daughters—and further proved the death of} The defendant moved for a new trial, on 
in some instances drawn upon the same fund|Samuel Moore, and by his will showed Geo.|the ground of the jury having found directly 
to purchase a wife or a husband of an emi-| Bundy was left his executor, who was qualified | against law and evidence. 
grant, in order that they might not be sepa-| accordingly, and was still alive. It wascon-| The plaintiff objected to the motion, for the 
rated from each other. tended, therefore, that if Hagar belonged to] reason that the verdict of the jury was set 
‘It was further proved by Nathan Menden- the estate of said Joshua White, that George} aside at last term in the same cause, and for 
hall, one of said witnesses, that he was born Bundy was the rightful person to bring suit.|the same kind of finding. The judge, however, 
a member of the Society of Friends ; (he _ After the addresses of counsel, the pre-|set aside the verdict on the ground that the 
having executed a release in due form to all siding judge charged the jury as follows : jury had found contrary to law. 
his interest in the negroes, and funds of the That the deed of emancipation of Joshua —= 
Society before examination, the same having| White, of 1776, if the jury believed the same 
been decided by the court to be necessary,)| to be executed by him, was sufficient to di- 
that he was acquainted with the rules and or-| vest him of title, and he, being so divested, 
ders of the Society in the yearly meeting as could not by will or otherwise convey title Of} tow changing and how changed life’s joyous spring ! 
long ago as 1786, there was then a difficulty Hagar to his son Jacob. These early scenes alone seem left to me, 
with respect to the management of the peo-}| The judge further charged the jury that if| Since kindred spirits here have ceas’d to be. 
ple of colour, the Society not allowing its|from the evidence they believed under the ore ae ee oe hath taught, 
members to hold slaves, the legal title of}/deed of Jacob White of 1809, the trustees a a ee 


A om, Though to this selfish nature all unsought; 
many being vested in individual members,/took the slaves for the benefit of the slaves] As by earth’s broken ties the way of truth is taught. 
petitions were sent to the legislature for per- 


tit themselves, and not for the benefit of the So-| Friends of my childhood—ye have ceas'd to be! 
mission to emancipate them, for many years)ciety, then the deed was void, and passed no} The things that late ye look’d upon I love; 
together. About the year 1806, or a year or|title to the trustees. In each dear object, arbour, flower, and tree, 
two after, the yearly meeting as a body de-} It was further given in charge in regard to my eat ps wg 4 rs ~ now can move. 
cided that the meeting should hold the peo-|the deed of emancipation if the same was] muh hone-delusive, | the heart—may thou reprove 

: : ch hope*delusive, laid not in the dust. 

ple of colour, and proceeded, under the advice| executed, it was necessary under the act of 
of the most distinguished counsellor at law in 


? : The web of bliss that fancy once had wove, 
1741 for Joshua White again to have acquired| And which the heart had vainly thought to trust, 
the state, to appoint trustees who were to re- 
ceive transfers of the titles of negroes from 


title from the church wardens, or otherwise,| Hath vanish’d all away, as earth’s enjoyments must. 
before the title to Hagar could pass by that} And thou, my mother! childhood’s best support, 
the individual members, and to hold and ma-}clause in his will to Jacob; but if the jury] A friend to whom in sorrow I could fly; 
nage them for the meeting—this witness with| should believe that the deed of emancipation a ae rae evil ae through _ report, 
others attended the legislature of this state in| was not executed by Joshua, he would not] i. soothin ; meresentty her thy opistt sick 
the year 1815, with a petition requesting per-| have been divested of title, or if executed by| And as I view the flowers thy hand did rear, 
mission to emancipate the negroes held by|him, and he afterwards acquired title, that|'To hear the soft winds ’mong yon branches sigh, 
the Society. After this the avenue opened| clause in his will would be sufficient to pass Whisp’ring of those whom memory holds dear. 
for colonising at Liberia, to which place some | thé title of Hagar to Jacob, but that there was Oh! canst thou now behold thy lonely wand’rer here? 
hundreds had been sent, and many of them|no evidence that he did afterwards acquire title.| How tender, ductile, sensitive, was then 
shipped by this witness as agent—that the So-| It was further given in charge to the jury,| Each ligament of life—and to a child, 
ciety considered it a benefit to them as a re- 
ligious body thus to take transfers of titles to : : | Till time’s afflictions made thy sway more mild. 
the people of colour, and thereby give relief) sufficient to pass title to the trustees ; but if} Rude disappointment loos’d from life each hold, 
yet were not allowed by law to emancipate|deed, by the act of 1796 the deed would be And blest Religion’s light shall better hopes Ts 
them. The Society never offered or intend-| void, but would not estop the defendant from 5 mo. 5th, 1833. 





















































For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
On visiting the Scenes of early Childhood. 
Home of my childhood !—It is thine to bring 
Feelings that teach us being’s mystery. 


that if the Society did take a benefit under| Wond’ring at nature and the ways of men, 
the deed from alae of 1809, that deed was Thy wand, Oh Death! bro’t feelings dread and wild, 
> 
to their individual members who from their|the jury believed from the evidence that the} And freed the heart, by vanity beguil’d : 
religious principles could not hold slaves, and|Society did not take a benefit under that} Thou taught it things that were before untold, 
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.__ For“ The Friend.” | in boldness to advance his cause. ‘The effect}numerous unruly and vain talkers and de- 

RELIGIOUS DISPUTATION. of the persecution of Stephen was to scatter|ceivers whose mouths were to be stopped ; 
Every good work which has for its object|the believers into other countries, whither] who subverted whole houses, teaching things 
the cause of vital religion, encounters opposi-| they carried the Christian doctrines, and the|which they ought not; but they had few fa- 
tion proportionate to its importance. No/churches had rest, and walking in the fear of| thers, who knew how to watch over the flock, 
sooner is it put in operation, than Satan com-|the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy|and to extend a parental care to the children, 
mences his measures to defeat it. Sometimes|Ghost, were multiplied. When the devil] bringing them to Christ through the gospel— 
they are devised with so much subtilty, that|saw that it was impossible to stop this glo-|but few substantial judicious elders, to main- 
they carry the appearance of design to pro-| rious work by outward persecution, he drew|tain the unity of the spirit, in the bond of 
mote it, and are therefore more difficult to} away some of the unguarded converts, from| peace, and to allay and heal the party divi- 
detect, and more likely to deceive. that simple heartedness, wherein they had|sions, which unhappily disturbed the new 

After the ascension of our Lord, the apos-| maintained the fellowship, and doctrines of| church. 

tles entered upon their ministry with great|the apostles, and set them to disputing upon| From the variety of subjects, in which the 
success, three thousand souls being added to| abstract questions. Whether the points onjapostle endeavours to set them to rights, it 
the church in-one day. Convinced by the| which they chose to debate were essential,|would appear there was much religious dis- 
plain energetic preaching of those primitive|did not always appear to be a matter of con-|putation in the Corinthian church. Among 
ministers, attested by the miraculous display | sideration with them. After parting with that|other points, the resurrection of the dead 
of divine power, they received the truth in|simplicity, and humble state of mind, which|created no small dissension. Some denied 
the love of it, and, with great sincerity, yield-| were the first fruits of their convincement,| that there was any resurrection at all, to whom 
ed to its requirements. The new converts|and which would have been their preserva-|he replied, that if in this life only we have 
continued steadfastly in the apostle’s doctrine| tion, they became headstrong and unruly, and| hope in Christ, we are of all men most miser- 
and fellowship, and were of one heart, and of|sought their own way and importance, more|able. Some whom the apostle denominated 
one soul, neither said any of them, that aught|than the peace and welfare of the church.| fools, would say, how are the dead raised up, 
of the things which he possessed was his own,| They were now prepared to be carried to and|and with what bodies do they come? As if 
but they had all things common. What a|fro with every wind of doctrine, and instead|it were a matter of any consequence whatever, 
feast of feeling this must have afforded the/|of regarding, with fear, a breach of fellow-| how, or in what body the dead should rise, 
ambassadors for Christ, in the commence-|ship with the steadfast consistent believers, |compared with the importance of making their 
ment of their mission. How confirming to|they ran into contention and opposition to/calling and election sure, while the day of 
witness, in practice, the benign effects of the|them. False teachers sprung up, and spread|mercy lasted. It was enough for them to 
precepts and doctrines, which had been per-| abroad their discordant notions, which created | know, that God will give to every soul such 
sonally taught them by their divine Lord.) rents and divisions. Some of these deceitful|a body as pleaseth him. Prying into things 
This harmony, however, did not long remain| workers, assuming to be the apostles of Christ,| which had not been revealed, was as absurd 
undisturbed. As the number of the disci-| withstood the true ministers, so that they|as it was useless. It ig one of the stratagems 
ples multiplied, there arose a murmuring of| were compelled to vindicate their own sin-|of the cunning serpent, to beguile the be- 
the Grecians against the Hebrews, because|cerity, and warn the flock of their devices.|liever of his faith, to bewilder him with vi- 
their widows were neglected in the daily mi-| Not only did these contentious persons seek|sionary conjectures, and by imperceptible 
nistration. An arrangement of this difficulty|to advance their aggrandizement and influ-|gradations to land him in hopeless scepticism. 
was soon effected, seven persons being|ence in the church, but also to remove the| Perhaps this stratagem is more especially suc- 
charged with that department, of whom Ste-| offence of the cross, and to introduce a false| cessful, where he fails to lead into things of 
phen was one. Full of faith and power, he} liberty, by seducing the believers from that|/an immoral character, and where there is an 
did great wonders and miracles among the| integrity to the truth, in which they experi-}ardent inclination to defend or to advocate, 
people. Then there arose certain men, whojenced the cross of Christ to be the power of} what may be considered the cause of truth. 
began to dispute with Stephen, but not being|God unto salvation. Paul cautioned the be-|If he succeeds in exciting an inquisitive con- 
able to resist the wisdom, and the spirit by|lievers to beware of such who made a spe-| troversial disposition, the subject of it is in 
which he spake, they suborned witnesses to a| cious show to deceive the simple ; for many|great danger of being soon drawn off the 
charge of blasphemy, and stoned him to death,} walk, said he, of whom I have told you often,| watch tower, where the prevalent feeling has 
calling on the name of the Lord Jesus. Peter|and now tell you, even weeping, that they| been to hearken, and to see what the Lord 
was next attacked by some at Jerusalem, on] are the enemies of the cross of Christ, whose| shall say, and what he should answer when he 
account of his visit to Cornelius, a Gentile ;| end is destruction, and whose glory is in their|/is reproved. This spirit is contagious, and 
but he explained the matter, so as to remove| shame, who mind earthly things. Judging} like an infectious epidemic more rapidly pro- 
the scruples of his Jewish brethren against| from the epistles, great part of his labour, af-|pagated than subdued. Religious societies 
mingling with strangers. On the return of|ter the churches were gathered, consisted in| that are unhappily overrun with it, become 
Paul and Barnabas to Antioch, they had no| warning them of grievous wolves that would| divided and scattered. A disputatious pro- 
small dissension and disputation with certain| enter into the flock, and of those who would] pensity soon becomes a captious one. Ex- 
preachers from Jerusalem, who had been in-| arise, even amongst themselves, speaking per-|ceedingly tenacious of its own, it is very 
sisting on the observance of the law respect-| verse things, to draw away disciples after/ready to take offence at the sentiments of 
ing circumcision. A deputation being sent|them. Parties were formed among the Corin-| others. Self-exaltation becomes the motive 
up to the apostles and elders, the question] thians, claiming as head, the different minis-|and the object, more commonly, than the 
was finally settled, in a council held at Jeru-|ters according to their fancy. One said I} support and promotion of truth, and a stand 
salem, and the word of God grew mightily,}am of Paul, another I am of Apollos, and an-} once taken, the pride of the human heart, in- 
and prevailed. other I of Cephas, or I of Christ. Such was/stigated by the evil prompter, forbids the dis- 
It could not be expected, that the spirit of|the proof they gave of their want of establish-| putants to yield, though the rays of truth may 
malevolence which persecuted the Lord of}ment in the truth, that Paul declared he} strike conviction to the heart. The unity and 
life and glory, until he was transfixed to the|could not speak unto them as unto spiritual,| harmony of society are broken by it, good 
cross, would regard, with indifference, the| but as unto carnal. They were full of words,| neighbourhood impaired, and sometimes the 
subsequent propagation of his principles.| but he let them know, that if the Lord would,| parents arrayed against the children, or the 
The rulers bestirred themselves to arrest their| he should come shortly to them, and would|children separated from each other. How 
progress, and Peter and John were haled be-| know, not the speech of them which are puffed| opposite are the nature and effects of this 
fore the Sanhedrim, and beaten, and com-|up, but the power. Doctrinal teachers seem| spirit, to that divine charity, which suffereth 
manded to preach no more in the name of|to have abounded amongst them, but though| long, and is kind—envieth not—vaunteth not 
Christ. But they rejoiced that they were|they had ten thousand instructors in Christ,| itself/—is not puffed up—doth not behave it- 
counted worthy to suffer shame, and increased| yet had they not many fathers. There were| self unseemly—seeketh not her own—is not 
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easily provoked—thinketh no evil—rejoiceth | wherein the mysteries of his kingdom, as far| which were not larger than those of a child 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth. as he sees proper, are unfolded, and made in-|of ten years old, distorted and deformed by 

Paul speaks in a plaintive tone over Demas|strumental to salvation. ForHEReiLt. | several curvatures both in the legs and spine; 
who had forsaken him, having loved this pre- sad consequenee of neglect suffered in his 


sent world; but of those who were spreading infancy, from the carelessness and brutality 
the flame of contention in the church, he of an ignorant and drunken mother. 


cautions Timothy in a very emphatic manner, “ He was reading when I came in. Pur- 
to beware. But shun profane and rain suant to a design I had formed, of knowing 


babblings, fur they will increase unto more his sentiments and character from himself, 
ungodliness, and their word will eat as doth a without discovering my own, I accosted him 


canker: of whom is Hymeneus and Philetus with a very careless and indifferent air, ‘ Wil- 
—who concerning the truth have erred, say- liam, how do you do? what book is that you 
ing the resurrection is past already, and over- are reading?’ He raised his head, and re- 
turn the faith of some. A most prolific plied with a look and tone of seriousness and 
source of religious disputation and distrac- affection, which instantly removed all those 
tion, this subject appears to have been in the unpleasant sensations his appearance had ex- 
early Christian church—some denying there cited in my mind, ‘The New Testament of 
was any resurrection, some declaring it was our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 

already past, and others foolishly enquiring, ‘“«¢ Ha!’ said I, ‘ I have heard your religious 
in what description of bodies it should take people say, that a great deal of good may be 


place. It was cause of great concern to this got from that book, perhaps you can tell me 
eminent apostle, that so soon after the power if it be so, for I am sure lam bad enough, 


and glory of Christ had been displayed in ga- and if it will make me better, I ‘Il read it 
thering them out of idolatry, and pagan cor- too.’ He replied very gravely, ‘If the same 
ruption, the grand enemy of all righteous- spirit who moved holy men of old to write it, 
ness should succeed in introducing conten- open your heart to understand it, then it will 
tention, division, and hatred, amongst the in- do you good ; but not else,—for the natural 
experienced believers. As the time of his man discerneth not the things of the spirit of 
departure from the care of the churches drew God ; they are foolishness unto him ; neither 


nigh, he feels a deep interest in the welfare can he know them, because they are spiritual- 
of his son Timothy, doubtless hoping, that if ly discerned.’ 


he kept upon the foundation which stands “<* But,’ rejoined I, still affecting ignorance 
sure, he would be instrumental in warning of his meaning, ‘ how then came you to un- 
and guarding the flock. He not only exhorts derstand them? surely you cannot be a learn- 
him to flee youthful lusts, and to follow right- ed man?’ 

eousness, faith, charity, and peace, with all “Eyeing me with a solemn and piercing 
them that call on the Lord out of a pure attention, he returned: ‘Sir, I don’t know 
heart, but, says he, foolish and unlearned you, nor do I know why you came in here ; 
questions avoid, knowing that they do gender but this 1 know, that I am commanded by 
atrifes—and the servant of the Lord must not this book to be ready to give to every man 
strive, but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, that asketh a reason of the hope that is in me, 
patient ; in meekness intructing those that and I pray God that I may be enabled of him 
oppose themselves; if God peradventure will to do it with meekness and fear; you see, 


give them repentance to the acknowledging sir, what a cripple I am, but you do not know 
of the truth ; and that they may recover them- what a sinner | am.’ ; 


selves out of the snare of the devil, who are *“* You a sinner!’ exclaimed I, ‘ how can 


taken captive by him at his will.” that be? you are not able to get about to 


The doctrines of the Christian religion, as drink, game, dance, and carouse, as the rest of 
laid down in the holy Scriptures, are binding us can, how then in the name of wonder is it 
upon all to whom it pleases divine Providence possible that you should be a sinner ?” 
to communicate them, and it is indispensable “«True,’ said he, ‘I could not; but yet 
to hold fast the form of sound words in which I am one of the very vilest of sinners, for I 


they are therein conveyed. But it is only believe no son of Adam ever sinned in the 
through the obedience of faith in the grace of way I have done ; for I thought, because God 
Christ Jesus in the heart, that they can be Almighty had made me such a poor lame 
fully understood, and will make wise unto cripple, and punished me so much I supposed 


salvation. This brings all who obey it into for nothing, that therefore I might take the 
the state of babes in Christ, constantly de- liberty to sin without fear, for I thought that 


pending on him for daily food, whether that he would never be so hard as to punish me 
food be the comfort, or the reproof of the here and hereafter too ; so because that was 
Holy Ghost immediately administered, or the sin I could most easily indulge, 1 delight- 
through the doctrines of holy Scripture as ed to curse and swear, and [ am sure I made 
applied by the same spirit. Knowing that such new oaths and curses that even if you 
secret things belong unto the Lord, and things have been used to swear yourself, they were 
only that are revealed, belong to us, all such so very dreadful that they would make you 
are restrained from speculation and vain jan- tremble to hear them. 

gling ; and keeping in humble daily watchful- “«* However, blessed be God, about three 
ness at wisdom’s gate, they experience a years ago as I was walking on my crutches in 
growth from stature to stature, until they} “His countenance appeared to be that of|a fine sun-shiny day near the door, I was 
shall become pillars in the Lord’s house, that}a man about thirty years old, pale and squa-|seized all at once with a violent pain in my 
go no more out. This lowly dependant frame lid, his head, of an immoderate size, formed|stomach ; I cried out and fell down, and I 
is the preservation of the children of God,|a shocking contrast to his withered limbs, | really thought I was going to die presently ; 













































































For ‘“ The Friend.” 
Memoir of William Churchman, a poor cripple, 
who never read any book but the Bible, never 
heard a sermon nor entered a place of wor- 
ship. By Thomas Bingham, minister of 
the gospel, at White Church, England. 


The remarkable and instructive account of 
“Poor old Mary,” published in “ The 
Friend’’ some weeks ago, brought forcibly to 
my recollection the above interesting little 
memoir, and I detérmined, as soon as my lei- 
sure would permit, to furnish a curtailed ac- 
count of the subject of it for the pages of 
“The Friend.” In accordance, therefore, 
with the resolution, I now forward for inser- 
tion the following extracts taken almost ver- 
batim from the narration; the author of which 
assures us in his preface, that “ his little work 
is not one of imagination, nor is it merely 
founded on fact, but is literally a true and un- 
adorned relation of events.” 


‘** Some years ago, soon after I had com- 
menced preaching an occasional lecture in 
the village.of Overton, I was casually inform- 
ed, in conversation with a person who him- 
self made no great pretensions to a religious 
character, that he had accidentally conversed 
with a poor deformed cripple, living in a 
wretched cot in the neighbourhood of that 
place, whose name was William Churchman ; 
who had much surprised him by his fluency 
in talking on religious subjects ; and the more 
so, because the man did not appear to have 
read any book but the Bible, nor to have at- 
tended any public worship, nor conversed with 
religious people of any denomination, so that 
he could not possibly conceive how he could 
have aequired the knowledge he appeared to 
possess. 

‘* My curiosity was much excited by this 
account, and I formed an instant determina- 
tion to>gratify it by visiting the subject of it 
on the evening of the following Sabbath, when 
I was engaged to preach at Overton, which I 
could conveniently accomplish, as his resi- 
dence was near the road by which I some- 
times returned home.” 

Accordingly on the next Sabbath evening, 
our author accomplished his intended visit, 
which, after describing the wretched appear- 
ance of the cottage, and the squalid poverty 
of its inmates, he narrates as follows :— 

‘* The shattered door stood open ; on en- 
tering I beheld seated on a little stool, which, 
with a broken chair and an old oaken table, 
composed the whole furniture of the misera- 
ble hovel, an object, whose ezternal appear- 
ance was expressive of greater wretchedness 
than even that of the habitation itself; and in 
spite of the favourable idea I had conceived 
of him before, excited in my frame a shud- 
dering of mingled pity and horror. 
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at first I did not seem to have any fear of! generation of vipers, how can ye escape the | deportment, withdraws the junior from the no- 


death, for the reason I told you before, but as! damnation of hell ? 

I continued in violent pain, a thought came} “* Where the worm dieth not, and the fire 
across my mind, what good work have I done) is not quenched. 

in my life? Alas! none! Then I shall not} “*The smoke of their torment ascendeth 
go to heaven now ; and if not, why I must g0| up, for ever and ever. 

to hell at last. Now I was miserable indeed,| «Thou, after thy hardness and impenitent 
for I did not know any other way to heaven|heart, treasureth up to thyself wrath against 
than by my own works.’ the day of wrath, and revelation of the right- 

«Dear me,’ interrupted I, ‘what other! eous judgment of God. 
way can there be, than doing all the good we} “* The wrath of God is revealed from hea- 
can in order to gain the favour of God Al-| ven against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
mighty ? ness of men. 

“* He answered me, ‘ By the deeds of the} The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
law shall no flesh living be justified, for by| heaven, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on 
the law is the knowledge of sin: not by/them that know not God, and that obey not 
works of righteousness which we have done,| the gospel. 
but according to his mercy he saved us, by the; «+ Yet I began to read it over again, and 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the| when I came the second time to the blessed 
Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly) first chapter of the first epistle of John, and 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour. read these precious words :—The blood of 

«¢ But,’ continued he, ‘ in this doctrine I| Jesus Christ his Soncleanseth us from all sin— 
tried to pray, but of all the prayers you ever|[ felt that precious blood relieve my wounded 
read in your life, if ever you read any, or all|conscience, and I seemed to myself as if I 
that you ever heard, if you ever heard any/ was in a new world. I could now repent, I 
body pray, I believe you never heard any thing} could believe, I could love God, and if I had 
like it; I don’t think it was the prayer of}a thousand lives, I could have laid them all 


faith, and yet I believe that God heard and| down for Christ.’ 


answered it. I do not know why, but it was 
as it pleased him, this was it as near as I can 
remember. 

«“¢ Lord, I am a poor sinner that never did 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 


any good in my life, and now I am afraid [| BIBLE ASSOCIATION--APPRENTICES. 


must die, and go to hell, but, O Lord, if thou 
canst save me, pray do; though I don’t know 
how it can be. O! try me once more, and 
I will be better than David ; for he prayed 
seven times a day, but I will pray eight times, 
and read twelve chapters. But by praying, 
I only meant reading eight collects out of my 
mother’s prayer-book.’ 

“+ Well,’ interrupted 1 again, *‘ what can 
be better praying than reading those excel- 
lent collects ? 

«“ «Ah, sir!’ said he, very earnestly, ‘ you 
might read all the prayers over that ever were 
made by man, you might make very good 
prayers for yourself, or if you were a bishop 
or some such great man, you might make 
prayers for other people, which they might 
pray in reading, and God might hear them, 
and yet never pray yourself in your life.’ 

«« Well,’ said I, ‘ this is very strange, what 
is praying then?” 

“ He replied, ‘ praying is telling the great 
God what we feel that we want of him.’ 

« Returning to his narrative, he proceeded 
thus :— It pleased God that I soon got some- 
what better, and I set about my task as I had 
promised ; but, alas! in a little time, I found 
that I did not pray. I could not believe that 
I could not love God, that I could not repent 
of sin, and at last I left off reading my pray- 
ers, because I was afraid of mocking God any 
longer ; but, blessed be his name, he did not 
suffer me to leave off reading the Testament, 
though the more I read the worse I was, for 
I read it all through, and all seemed to con- 
defn me; now I can see in it exceeding 
great and precious promises, but I could not 
see any of them then, | could only attend to 
such awful words as these: Ye serpents, ye 


Very great satisfaction has been afforded to 
others than the writer of this note, in learning 
that the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia quarterly meeting, on second 
day evening last, agreed to take measures that 
every apprentice, coming from the country to 
reside in this city, should be provided with a 
copy of the holy Scriptures. A better direc- 
tion to their laudable efforts could scarcely 
have been given. ‘This class of our members 
requires the constant care of exercised Friends 
—and although several allusions to them have 
been opportunely made in latter times in the 
pages of “ The Friend,” yet perhaps a few re- 
marks at this juncture, when the enquiries of 
the auxiliary will direct attention towards 
them, may not be entirely misplaced. 

Complaints have often been made by per- 
sons removing from the country to reside in 
this city, that those on committees appointed 
to visit them, after the first interview take no 
further notice of them ; and rather an unplea- 
sant sensation is produced by this seeming ne- 
glect. Coming from locations where faces 
are few and familiar, and memory tenaciously 
holds every lineament to view of those with 
whom they have occasionally or habitually as- 
sociated, they are not prepared for the indis- 
tinctness which continual intercourse with an 
ever changing crowd of faces produces here 
unless there is something peculiarly calculated 
to fix attention—and they can scarcely sup- 
pose, what is often really the case, that they 
are forgotien, or that the relation in which 
they have stood to each other, has passed from 
the visiter’s mind. The rapid change which 
a brief space of time effects in the appearance 
of a youth, pressing on toward manhood—and 
sometimes unhappily a change of dress and 


tice of his elder friends—and to be out of no- 
tice is always dangerous for youth. One of 
the many advantages, attending an adherence 
to plainness of dress, is the consciousness that 
a certain degree of circumspection is expected 
in the wearer ; and if the world would deem it 
dishonourable with the soldier to act cowardly 
with his uniform on, it would assuredly con- 
temn the individual, who, bearing the outward 
and visible sign of Quakerism, should run into 
practices contrary to his profession. There 
are many of our young members who dare not 
do things while clad in our uniform, who, ap- 
parently without hesitation, perform them when 
this mark is set by. Shrinking from the cross 
in dress and address is sheer cowardice, and 
makes grievous work for those who are con- 
strained to resume the habiliments and the 
language they have heretofore renounced. 


If some of our worthy elderly Friends were 
sufficiently aware of the encouragement which 
a kind word, or a nod of recognition only, af- 
fords to those in the younger walks of life, 
when any little burthen rests upon them, they 
would most cheerfully extend it. The writer 
of this note can well remember the effect which 
a passing shake of the hand, and a kind en- 
quiry used to have upon his mind, when the 
full heart seemed to think none cared for its 
sorrows—and the worthy elder who by such 
cheap Christian charity has administered to his 
encouragement, is often brought to his remem- 
brance, and a desire is awakened that others 
may imitate his example. 


There are Friends, worthy concerned Friends, 
who do not appear to have sufficiently con- 
sidered, what reflection may perhaps induce 
them to believe is their duty, in regard to the 
youth, especially those who are apprenticed 
from under the superintendence of their pa- 
rents or relatives. The short and abrupt re- 
ply from one we look up to with deference, 
though not unkindly meant—the cold and re- 
pulsive glance, though no unfriendly feeling 
lurk beneath—are not calculated to win the 
esteem of youth, and open the door to that 
counsel which is often so much needed. Well 
would it be for society if more of the engaging 
sweetness of the beloved disciple were appa- 
rent in all. This part of the subject may be 
but briefly hinted at, yet it deserves very seri- 
ous consideration. One of the first objects of 
the separatists was by honied words to draw 
the dear youth away—the poison of their prin- 
ciples was instilled into minds tendered by 
desires after good—eyes that looked to ex- 
perienced Friends for direction, were enticed 
to turn another way—ears that would have re- 
ceived the words of instruction were beguiled 
by subtilty—feet that would have walked in 
the narrow path were directed into the broad 
way—and, oh! what desolation of heart and 
blighted prospects have resulted ! 

The committee of Philadelphia Auxiliary 
have a way opened before them, to do much 
good, other than that of leaving the volume of 
inspiration in the hands of the youth. May 
they be qualified to turn it to the advantage of 
the good cause. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Se 


Yearly Meeting Boarding School. 
Providence, Rhode Island, 3d mo, 11, 1833. 

The committee of the boarding-school esta- 
blished by the yearly meeting of Friends, o 
New England, having, by the sanction and 
direction of the yearly meeting, recently erect- 
ed an additional building, for the purpose of 
providing for a classical and scientific depart- 
ment of the institution, deem it right to extend 
the information thereof more generally among 
the members of our religious Society. 

In this department of the school are taught 
the Latin and Greek languages, mathematics, 
including the elementary and higher branches, 
natural philosophy, and chemistry, with their 
applications to machinery and manufactures ; 
and provision is made for practical instruction 
in mineralogy,—to which other portions of 
natural history will be added, as the demands 
for such instruction may render the introduc- 
tion of them expedient. The building con- 
tains a convenient lecture room, a laboratory, 
and apartments in which are arranged philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus, and a good 
mineralogical cabinet. 

This department of the school is now in 
successful operation, under competent teach- 
ers, and lectures are regularly given in the se- 
veral branches of experimental science. A 
class of pupils, both in the male and female 
schools, receive instruction in the French lan- 
guage ; and attention is given to the study of 
the Scriptures and the doctrines of Christian 
morality as inculcated by the principles of our 
religious Society. 

The committee entertain the hope that this 
new and important addition to the boarding 
school, which it is their intention to preserve 
in conformity to the principles and usages of 
Friends, will satisfy the views of those parents 
who wish to confer upon their children the 
benefits of a liberal and enlarged education ; 
and that, while it will obviate the necessity of 
placing them beyond the sphere of the Society 
for the completion of their studies, it may fur- 
nish them with all the essential literary advan- 
tages, preparatory to a life of usefulness and 
virtue. 

The general literary supervision of the 
boarding school has recently been intrusted to 
Joun Griscom, to whom letters of application| 
for admission to the classical department may 
be addressed. 

Terms for the board and tuition of each 
scholar, not a member of New England yearly 
meeting, are, in this department, $150 per 
annum, exclusive of books and stationary ;| 
and in the English school, $100, including| 
class books and stationary. Applications for ad- 
mission are decided upon by the acting com- 
mittee of the school, which meets at Provi- 
dence on the third day before the first fifth 
day in each month. 

Signed by direction of the acting commiiiee. 


Wituram Jenkins, Clerk. 



























Apprentices Wanted. 


FIFTH MONTH, 11, 1833. 











The object in forwarding to us the notice 
relative to the Rhode Island boarding school, 
being publicity, we have therefore repeated 
the insertion in the present number. It is 
with pleasure we contribute, to the extent o 
our ability, in aiding the success of every well 
concerted plan for the diffusion of education 
within the limits of our Society, and have felt 
a lively interest in the Providence institution 
from its commencement, attended with the 
best wishes for its prosperity. 
** the general literary supervision” having been 
recently intrusted to John Griscom, we consi- 
der as adding not a little to the inducements 
for placing children there. His experience, 
and his literary and scientific acquirements, 
qualify him, in our estimation, for the station. 


We would suggest to the consideration of 


some one having access to the requisite means 
of information, the propriety of furnishing for 
insertion in this journal, a condensed account 


of the origin, progress, and present condition 
of the institution. 


We have inserted in our present number, a law 
case, which, in several respects, appears to us not a 
little remarkable. Taking the opinion of the court 
to be correct, as expressed in the charge to the jury, 
it is difficult to infer the ground upon which the jury 
founded their verdict. To ascertain the facts of a 
cause is, unquestionably, the exclusive province of a 
jury, while it belongs alike exclusively to the court to 
declare the law arising upon such facts. So long as 
each of these tribunals confines itself within its pro- 
per sphere, the administration of justice, relatively 
speaking, may be considered perfect. Without going 
into a formal analysis of the statement furnished, it 
is manifest that, on two points at least upon which 


the charge of the court is very positive in favour of 


the defendant, there was no room left to doubt in the 
minds of the jury as to the facts, inasmuch as not a 
tittle of conflicting testimony was received, or indeed 
even offered. The first point to which we allude, is 
in regard to the deed of emancipation executed by 
Joshua White, the original owner of Hagar, from 
whom all the other individuals, claimed as slaves, 
are stated to have been descendants, This deed ap- 
pears to have been properly executed, as to the forms 
of the law, if executed at all; and the only evidence 
touching its actual execution, was proof given by the 
defendant of the death of the subscribing witnesses, 
and of the hand-writing of one of these. It seems 
impossible, therefore, that the jury could entertain a 
reasonable doubt upon this point—and yet they are 
told by the court, that if they believed this deed to 
have been executed by Joshua White, it was suffi- 
cient to divest him of title to Hagar; and of course, 
as every body knows, his son and his son’s adminis- 
trator, claiming through him, could have no title. 

So in respect to the statute of limitations, the 
court said, “if the defendant had held the slaves, 
claiming them for the Society, and set up title there- 
to, whether he had such title or not, more than three 
years before the commencement of the suit, the plain- 
tiff would be barred of recovery.”” There appears to 
have been no evidence on this point offered by the 
plaintiff to show that the defendant had not such 
possession. - So far back as 1809, according to the 
plaintiffs evidence, the whole of these coloured per- 
sons had been transferred by deed from Jacob White, 
the very intestate through whom the plaintiff claim- 
ed, to certain trustees for the Society of Friends. 
From that period down to the trial, without doubt, 


One fo the retail Drug and Apothecary business—| the possession of the persons claimed was with the 


and one to the trade of a Shoemaker : both by Friends | 


in this city. 


agents of the Society, one of whom appears to have 


jbeen the defendant. With a propriety therefore, 
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which we think no one will question, the judge set 


aside the verdict, because the jury had found contrary 
to law. 


The annual meeting of Friends’ “ Central 
School Association” will be held on second 


day the 13th of 5th month next, at 3 o’clock 


P. M. in the committee room, Arch street. 
Groree Srewarpson, Sec’y. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 26, 1833. 
N. B. The state of Pennsylvania having 
incorporated the members of this association 


by the name of the “ Haverford School Asso- 


ciation,” a copy of the charter will be submit- 
ted for their acceptance. Genera) attendance 
is therefore desired. 


A meeting of the “ Haverford School Asso- 
ciation” will be held on second day the 13th 
of 5th month next, at 3 o’clock, P. M. in the 
committee room of Friends’ meeting house, 
on Arch street. H. Corr, Sec’y. 

Philad. 4 mo. 26, 1833. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the month.—George 
R. Smith, Arch street above Thirteenth ; Ti- 
mothy Paxson, 158, north Front street ; Isaiah 
Hacker, 112, south Third street. 


Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 


Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, 116, south Front street; Dr. Charles 
Evans, 102, Union street. 


“ On Visiting the Scenes of early Childhood,” is a 
welcome visiter to us. It may be a mistake in attri- 
buting the lines to an old acquaintance, but there can 
be none in the desire we feel for the frequent repeti- 
tion of like productions, 

—————— 

Departed this life the 25th of 4mo. 1833, aged 73, 
Joshua R. Smith, formerly of Philadelphia, but for many 

vars past, a much respected inhabitant of Burlington 

. J., of which place he was a native. 

This dear Friend may justly be ranked among those 
who nearly resemble the character given by our blessed 
Saviour of Nathaniel, viz. “ An Israelite indeed, in 
whom there is no guile.” His life was one of unob- 
truding and humble piety, during which he pursued the 
“ noiseless tenor of his way,” with great integrity and 
uprightness, fulfilling the various duties of life, in the 
spirit of kindness and good will, to all around him. He 
was truly tender and affectionate as a husband and 
father, without display or affectation ; and his concern 
for the preservation and true happiness of his beloved 
children and family, was sincere and unremitted. As 
a member of religious society, he was an example “ in 
conversation, in charity, in faith, and in purity,” very 
diligent in the attendance of religions meetings (even 
after his bodily powers were greatly reduced), and the 
solidity of his deportment and reverential expression of 
countenance in them, evidently declared, that his mind 
was aspiring after the bread and the water of life. 

During the late sorrowful defection and separation, 
he maintained a quiet, but undeviating adherence to 
the doctrines, principles, and discipline of our Society, 
faithfully devoting himself to the service of the church, 
in the fulfilment of his duties as an overseer; (which 
station he had long filled with great propriety,) and 
notwithstanding his native diffidence, and humble 
opinion of his own attainments, often prevented him 
from taking the active part in Society concerns for 
which his experience had qualified him ; he neverthe- 
less frequently, and very freely, rendered his personal, 
and mental powers, to services by which he appre- 
hended the cause of truth would be promoted. 

His health for several of his ast years was much 
broken, during which time he suffered a considerable 
portion of acute pain, which he bore with Christian 
patience and quietness. 





